compass the entire 14,300 adoptees and their adoptive and biological parents. From study of these individuals and Christiansen's 14,000 twin pairs, it should be possible to test a more precise question regarding the genetic specificity of the type of crime.
The evidence of these twin and adoptee studies lends some credence to a hypothesis partially involving genetically influenced factors in the etiology of antisocial behavior. As suggested above, this implies rather forcefully that biological factors are, to some extent, involved in the etiology of antisocial behavior. There is no suggestion in these findings that biological factors predestine criminality in some inevitable, fateful manner. Rather, they suggest that there must be some biosocial interaction at work.
These findings suggest that there are individual factors that partially determine the probability that a person will become a criminal. Perhaps societal manipulation will not be totally effective as a primary prevention method.
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS
The twin and adoption studies urge us to search for biological differences between criminals and noncriminals. If we find such differences, they may have implications for our choice of primary prevention methods.
My own involvement in criminology research came about through a longitudinal study of 311 Danish children who had schizophrenic mothers and thus were themselves at high risk for schizophrenia (Mednick et al. 1974). In 1962 we examined the functioning of the autonomic nervous system (ANS) in these children. A measure of special interest was skin conductance, a peripheral indicant of autonomic nervous system activity. We noted and have published several papers on the autonomic reac-tiveness of children who later became schizophrenic (Mednick et al. 1974, 1979). But 36 of our subjects eventually became criminal. We checked and noticed that in 1962, when they were children, their ANS reactiveness was abnormally small and their recovery was very slow (Loeb and Mednick 1977).
The results are reminiscent of early work by Lykken (1957), who foundnt, had been convicted of a violation of the Danish Penal Code. Of these 185 criminals, we were able to identify 143 for whom we were certain of the biological father's identity and where the father had been born after 1890 (since better police records were kept after 1890). To each of these 143 criminal adoptees we matched a noncriminal adoptive son for the age of the child and the social class of the adoptive father. For the criminal and noncriminal groups the age of the parents and the age of the child at adoption were examined; interestingly enough, they proved to be about the same, suggesting that these variables were not related to the child's later criminality. The amount of contact between the adoptee and the biological father was, in. H. Kempe, eds., The Battered Child. Chicago, 111.: University of Chicago Press.
